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THE RECENT CLEANING OF BOSCH'’S 
CHRIST BEFORE PILATE 


IFRONYMUS Bosch’s Christ before Pilate is one of the most 

prized possessions of the Art Museum. It was for a long time 

on loan from the collection of Allan Marquand, but was pre- 
sented by him a year or so before his death in 1924. (Cover and 
Figs. 1-2) 

Although the surface of the painting seemed generally quite good, 
the color effect was sombre, as though it had been too heavily var- 
nished. Viewed in a raking light, there were areas which also sug- 
gested repaint. It therefore seemed advisable to have the picture 
examined and, if necessary, cleaned.’ 

The examination was entrusted to the eminent specialist, David 
Rosen, and the decision made to have it cleaned. It was a fortunate 
decision, for the original suspicions were well borne out and the 
result of the cleaning most exciting. 

First of all, the removal of the old varnish eliminated the gravy- 
brown tone which had pervaded the picture, and brought out the 
original gray of the background. Under the violet ray and from infra- 
red photographs the repainted areas became apparent; these were 
chiefly restricted to the drapery portions of Pilate and his attendant, 
and to the figure at the extreme left. The removal of this repaint 
brought out astonishing results in the color and drawing. Pilate’s 
drapery and the cap of the figure at the left had been a turkey red 
before the cleaning. After the cleaning a more luminous red emerged 
beneath the repaint of Pilate’s headdress; the area over the chest of 
his attendant, which before the cleaning had appeared as a scarf 
pendant from Pilate’s cap, disappeared entirely, revealing the original 
vermilion of the attendant’s jersey. The cap of the figure at the left 
came out a beautiful pink with metallic highlights. The drapery 
of this figure had been completely repainted and the extreme left 
portion of it painted out. Its color was a murky mustard-green. The 
cleaning brought to light the original drapery passage with all its 
beauty of folds in deep apple-green. The rope around Christ's neck, 
which for some reason had been added by an earlier restorer, dis- 
appeared in the cleaning. Fortunately none of the heads or hands had 
been seriously tampered with, except for the lower portion of the face 
of Pilate’s attendant where the cleaning revealed the original fatuous 

1 The preliminary examination was._made possible by an appropriation from the 
administration of the University and the cleaning by an anonymous gift. The painting 
before cleaning is reproduced in H. Daniel, Hieronymus Bosch, New York, 1947. p. 30; 


a color plate made after cleaning will appear shortly in The Art News. 
The panel measures 1.04 x 0.80 m. and is registered under the accession number 711. 
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double chins. The cleaning, however, brought out into full effect the 
subtle modelling of all the heads and hands. 

The result has been a remarkable one, establishing the picture 
without doubt as one of Bosch’s finest creations both for its technique 
and for its psychological impact. 

T. Dew. 


SAMSON AND DELILAH ON A DRAUGHTSMAN 


RAUGHTS, or checkers as it is better Known in America, is a game 

which was played by the ancient Egyptians, the Greeks who 

called them weooot, and the Romans who used the term latrun- 
culi. In the Middle Ages the ludus globorum was very popular in the 
countries north of the Alps, to judge from the considerable number 
of draughtsmen which have come down to us beautifully carved in 
ivory, walrus, and bone. The tew early examples dating in the elev- 
enth century are comparatively simple; not before the twelfth century 
were skilled artisans engaged in embellishing the draughtsmen with 
real or fantastic animals of all kinds and with human figures, choos- 
ing scenes from biblical stories, romances, and mythology. But after 
the beginning of the thirteenth century there are very few, so that 
the flourishing period of artistically elaborated draughtsmen seems 
more or less to be confined to the twelfth century. 

To this period belongs a draughtsman recently acquired by the 
Art Museum (Fig. 1) which has been known since Adolph Gold- 
schmidt published it in his corpus.' At that time it was in the pos- 
session of an art dealer in Munich. Measuring just under eight centi- 
meters in diameter, it is one of the biggest draughtsmen in existence, 
the normal size being between three to six centimeters. This in itselt 
is an indication that it must have belonged to a splendid set of which 
this piece, however, is the only survivor. With the exception of a 
nearly complete set in the British Museum,* instances in which as 
many as two or three from the same set are preserved are fairly rare 
and most draughtsmen are odd pieces. The surface of the Princeton 
piece, which is carved in bone, 1s rubbed and the details of the incised 
design of the faces and the garments are mostly gone. A double re- 
cessing around the back of the rim seems to indicate that the piece 
was reused at some later time, probably as the lid of a small box. 

1A. Goldschmidt, Die Elfenbeinskulpturen U1, Berlin, 1923. p. 49. pl. LVI, no. 298; 
text fig. 41. The piece was purchased for the Art Museum with the Caroline G. Mather 


Fund: accession number 48-10. 
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Unclear, however, as to their original purpose, are four holes in the 
border which occur similarly in other draughtsmen of the same style* 
and for this reason do not seem to belong to the later reuse. 

At the left we see a woman, seated erect on a chair, clad in a richly 
embroidered garment and with a veil over her head. She holds the 
right hand over her lett knee and the left hand outstretched towards 
a youth standing in front of her who wears a short tunic and raises 
his right arm. The background is densely tilled with the luscious 
leaves of a rinceaux which provide an effective decorative foil for the 
figure composition. In romanesque capitals of the same period fig- 
ures and whole scenes are frequently placed in a foliate setting, the 
two elements often more interwoven than on our draughtsman on 
which the human figures in the front plane stand out against a leafy 
background. 

It would have been difhcult to identify the subject matter without 
the assistance of the inscription which, written in capital letters, fills 
the broad trame very evenly and reads: VINCLIS DIRVPTIS TER- 
RETVR P{ER|FIDVS HOSTIS.* This inscription leaves no doubt 
that the man with the vinelis disruptis is Samson and therefore the 
woman in front of him must be Delilah. According to the sixteenth 
chapter of the Book of Judges, Samson breaks his fetters twice: the 
first time those made of withs (verse g); the second time he frees 
himself of new ropes (verse 12). In the bone relief the fetters with 
which his wrists have been bound are clearly designed as twisted 
ropes and therefore we believe that an illustration of verse 12 was 
intended. 

The Samson story is one of the favorite subjects on draughtsmen, 
since it is one of those biblical themes which harmonize very well 
with an otherwise predominantly secular iconography. Samson, the 
mighty hero, is a countertype of Herakles, who likewise is frequently 
represented, and it is quite conceivable that a set of Samson episodes 
corresponded with a set of Herakles episodes. The story of Delilah’s 
treacherous love touches the realm of knightly romances of which 
scenes likewise occur on draughtsmen. So far the following themes 


of the Samson story have turned up in our group of gaming pieces: 


1. Samson killing the lion (Judges NIV, 5-6). 
2. Samson slaying the Philistines with a jawbone (Judges XV, 
NOs. 19%. 198 


, In Goldschmidt, Lc., there are two errors: vinelis tor vinclis; direptis ton diru ptis. 
Ihid.. no. 21 
Thid., no. 1 


> (Braunschweig); no. 243 (Hannover) 
77. (Metropolitan of Art, New York) 
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Fig. 1. Bone Draughtsman in Princeton 
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Fig. 2. Vatican Library, Cod. gr. 747, Fol. 250r 
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Samson removing the city gates of Gaza (Judges XVI, 4). 

The Philistines coming upon the fettered Samson (Judges 
XVI, 

5. Delilah accusing the freed Samson of mockery (Fig. 1: 

Judges XVI, 

6. The cutting of Samson's hair by Delilah or one of the Philis- 
tines (Judges XVI, 19)."" 

Samson rending the columns of the palace of the Philistines 
(Judges XVI, 29-30). 
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The carvers of these draughtsmen, of course, did not invent the 
iconography of the Samson scenes, but relied on models in other 
media and their task was primarily a formal one of fitting the scenes 
into roundels. This process often led to a tight squeezing of the 
figures within the given frame and at times to abbreviations. It has 
been thought"? that these carvers depended on contemporary sculp- 
ture, mosaics, and illuminated manuscripts as models which, in turn, 
had been influenced by eastern textiles and earlier mosaics. A roman 
esque mosaic floor with scenes from the life of David and Samson 
in the church of St. Gereon in Cologne has been mentioned repeat- 
edly in this connection.'* This seems to tie in with Goldschmidt's 
attribution of all Samson draughtsmen—with the exception of the 
two with the lion fight—to Cologne itself, or, as in the case of the 
Princeton piece, to the Rhenish region dependent on Cologne. Yet, 
besides the fact that the Samson panels of the mosaic in St. Gereon 
show quite a different iconography, there is still another reason why 
we have our doubts that this or any other mosaic formed the model. 
In the above-mentioned mosaic five panels are devoted to the Samson 
story, representing the following five scenes: the lion fight, the car- 
rying of the gates of Gaza, the cutting of Samson's hair, his blinding, 
and the rending of the columns of the palace. These are the most 
important events in the life of Samson which are most frequently 
represented also on sculptured capitals and in other media. But the 
draughtsmen contain, besides these high points of Samson's life, 
scenes of comparatively minor importance, such as the fettering (No. 
4) and Delilah’s reproach as represented in the Princeton piece, 

Ibid., no. 169 (British Museum, London). 

Tbid., no. 178 (Museo Nazionale, Florence). 

* [bid., no. 238 (formerly Munich, now Princeton). 

10 [bid., no. 247 (Museo Nazionale, Florence). A second piece, not in Goldschmidt's 
corpus, is in the Victoria and Albert Museum in London (Annual Review 1991, p. 4. 
fig. 2). 

11 Goldschmidt, op. cit., no. 17q (Boy Collection, Paris). 

12 O. M. Dalton, Catalogue of the Ivory Carvings of the British Museum, London. 
1gog, pp. 74 

8B. aus'm Weerth, Der Mosaikboden in St. Gereon za Céln, Bonn, 1879. 
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scenes which the carvers hardly could have found in the more limited 
cycles of floor mosaics or capitals. 

From this point of view an illuminated manuscript becomes the 
most likely source, because in manuscripts the narrative was often 
developed in full cycles which, in the number of scenes, surpassed 
those of any other medium and included scenes of every degree of 
importance for the sake of keeping the picture story going. Since, as 
said above, Cologne was probably the center for the manufacture of 
most of the draughtsmen involved, we would therefore assume a 
richly illustrated Bible, either made at or at least available in Cologne 
in the twelfth century, which served as the model. We must admit 
that this is a hypothesis and that such a Bible no longer exists. Yet, 
it is not by accident that the only parallel to our draughtsman, so far 
as our knowledge goes, exists in a miniature, though not a western, 
but a Byzantine one. In an Octateuch in the Vatican Library, cod. 
gr. 747, from the eleventh century, which illustrates the Samson 
story in more than twenty scenes, there is a miniature (Fig. 2) with 
Samson kneeling, the broken fetters around the wrists as on the 
Princeton piece, while Delilah stands behind him and points to the 
fleeing, terrified Philistines. Surely this scene belongs to another re- 
cension and there is no iconographical relation between these two 
representations of the same theme. The only point to be made here 
is that scenes of this kind are typical for extensive miniature cycles 
and that a miniature most likely is the model for our relief. In spite 
of this dependence the carver had a chance to exhibit his artistic 
talent by fitting a narrative scene skillfully into the roundel and by 
enriching the background with a pleasing ornament, thus creating a 
balanced composition which, within the broad frame with its monu- 
mentalized inscription, gives to this small piece the distinction of a 
typical representative of good twelfth century romanesque art. 


KURT WEITZMANN 
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A DRAWING BY PICASSO 


imu the death of Gertrude Stein a number of drawings by 

Picasso from her private collection have become available. 

One of these, dating from his earlier period, 1905-6, has been 
added to the Laura P. Hall Memorial Collection during the past 
year.' The sheet contains two sketches. The one is a female nude 
swinging from branches of a tree, the other is a back view of a nude 
drying herself, with one foot raised on a low platform. A jug and a ba- 
sin are set in the background. The extraordinary ability of Picasso to 
express form and its volumes by line ts excellently illustrated in these 
* drawings. Picasso's signature has just recently been added to the sheet. 


FE. T. Dew. 


Accession number 48-1808. 0.41 m. (160144 115, Inches). Ink on bull paper. 
The drawing is reproduced in the fully illustrated catalogue of the loan exhibition of 
Picasso drawings held in the Museum during January, 1949. 

\ catalogue of the Laura P. Hall Memorial Collection was printed in 1947; the 
collection consists of nearly three hundred prints and drawings of various schools and 
periods. Copies of both booklets may be obtained from the Museum. 
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RECENT ACCESSIONS 


In addition to objects more fully published, the following were 
received between January and July, 1948: 


PAINTINGS 


Anonymous, Florentine, early 


ith cen 
“Pronam and Hecuba Cassone 


panel C.ift of Frank Je wett Mather, Jy 


Bonifazio (7). “Holy Family 
Jewett Mather, Ji 


Gilt of Frank 


\nonvmous, German. early 6th century 


two panels St. Christopher and St 


Winnebald of Heidenheim St. Roch 
and St. Willebald of Eichstadt.” Gift of 
P. J. Kelleher 

M. Le Nain, “Vintage Scene Gaft of 
Frank Jewett Vather. Ji 

Iheodore Rousseau, “Vesuvius Gift of 


Frank Jewett Mather, Ji 


John Singleton Copley (7). “Head of East 


Indian Gift of Frank Jewett Mather, 


John Lakarge. “Old Boathouse Beach at 


Newport Gift of Frank Jewett Mather, 


Homer Martin, “The Lighthouse, Hon 
fleur.” Gift of Frank Jewett Mather, J) 


\nonvmous, Greek, roth century, wing of 
Demetrius and Chris 


Bequest of Mrs. Edmund ) 


triptych, “SS. 
tologos 
Robbins. 


SCULPTURE 


Standing male figure, limestone statuette 
Egyptian, Early Ptolemaic. C. O. von 


Aienbusch, Jr.. Memorial Fund 


Horse and rider, 
early fifth century 


Mather, Ji 


Gift of Frank Jewett 


Hellenis 
Ve mortal 


marble 
von Aienbusch, Tr.., 


Head of laughing satys 
&. 


Dancing girl. terracotta figurine 


Dynasty. Museum Purchase (The 


Caroline G. Mather Fund) 


Horned monster 
nese, Wei 


terracotta figurine, Chi 


Dynasty 


Vuseum Purchase 


bronze figurine, Greek, 


Chinese, 


DRAWINGS 


\nonvmous, Italian, 16th century, “Wed 
ding Procession Gift of Henry Alee 


Ttahan drawings, anonymous, Bertoja, 


Palma Vecchi. and Schiavone. Gift of 
Frank Jewett Mather, Ji 
(,corge Richmond, three sketches. Gift of 


Frank Jewett Mather, Ji 


live Spanish drawings by Goya, Quinta 


nilla, Ribera. Giff of Frank Jewett Ma 
ther, Jr. 

Paul Klee. “Licht tiber Ehedem The 
laura P. Hall Memorial Collection 
Jasper Cropsey, “Landscape.” The Laura 

P. Hall Memorial Collection 
Frnest Haskell, “Seated Woman.” Gift of 
Mrs. Josephine Haskell Stephens. 
American drawings by Cropsey, 


Johnson, A. P. Ryder, and 
others. Gift of Frank Jewett Mather, Jr. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Pair of wooden chat legs with foreparts of 
lions, mummy of child, Egyptian, New 
Kingdom. Gift of Mrs. Chalfant Rotin- 


Pair of bronze cheek pieces, two daggers, 


Purchase. 


Seven fragments of Greek terracotta figu 


Luristan. Museum 


rines, eight fragments of Greek pottery, 
one Roman lamp, one 4th century Bic. 
Mrs. 


bracelet 
Robbins 


bronze Be que st of 


mund ) 


len pieces of Coptic tapestry. Anonymous 


gift in memory of Professor Allan Mai 
quand 
Strip of Coptic tapestry 


Simkhowitch 


Gold and 
Byzantine 


Gift of Vladimiu 


Mark, 


Museum Piao 


medallion, St 
reth century 


enamel 


chase (The John Maclean Vagie and 
Gertrude Magie Fund). 
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